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again stood empty as we had found it. 











cover my nervousness and restlessness, I went 
to bed. 

“ Next morning, as the sun rose, a rare pro- 
cession passed down the coast. A steam- 
launch, with Captain Phillimore and David 
on board, towed along two well-laden lighters 
and a sailing pinnace, and carried, moreover, 
quite a tail of little surf-boats, or ‘ dingeys.’ 
The busy trade-wind had sunk almost into a 
dead calm, the sea seemed still asleep, every- 
Six Months in Ascension. thing was in favor of an easy landing, and I 

(Continued from page 66.) felt hopeful, though anxiety made the hours 

On first landing on the island, an observa-|seem long while | waited for news. I could 
tory was constructed and the instruments|neither read nor write, nor did idle musing 
erected at the little settlement near the land-|soothe me, so I made_ believe to mend a pair 
ing place, where most of the inhabitants of|of gloves, and ever after, when I wore them, 
the island live. But an unexpected difficulty|[ was wont to trace the anxious thoughts 
presented. Almost every night, streaks of|sewn in with every stitch. I take some pride 
local clouds were developed by the projecting|in glove mending, but this pair shows many 

eak of Green Mountain—which were swept|weak stitches, and sad botching, just where 
. the trade-wind across the field of view of|I threw them down in disgust, and, bidding 
the telescopes anxiously turned towards the| patience good-bye, put on my hat and walked 
planet Mars. After patient watching night|into the noon-day sun. 
after night for two weary weeks, with but} “‘Sister Anne! Sister Anne! do you see 
little success, it was determined to examine|anybody coming?’ ‘No!’ That movement 
whether another locality could not be found |far off among the clinker is only the rising of 
where the clouds would not interfere with the|the heated air, trembling over the burning 
astronomer. So David was left in charge of|stones. That grating sound is not of wheels, 
the observatory, and at 10 p. m., his wife with|nor is it the crack of a distant whip. It is 
two attendants set forth in the darkness, It|only the morning gossip among these chatter- 
was arranged that each should make simul-jing grasshoppers. But at last, and sooner 
taneous observations of the clouds every half-|than I had any right to expect it, there was 
hour till 3 4. M., when the exploring party|really the sound of wheels, and good news 
were to return. On comparing their notes it}was brought to me. Everything had been 
was evident that the clouds were only partial, |landed without a scratch, the foundation of 
that they formed over Green Mountain and|the Heliometer House was already laid, and 
floated westward towards the sea; so that all|the new harbor thus established, had been 
that was necessary was to find a location|christened by Captain Phillimore ‘ Mars Bay.’ 
further south, “Qn the following morning another pro- 

Near the south point of the island a little|cession wended its way from Garrison to Mars 
bay was discovered, with a small strip of|Bay—this time by land. It consisted of six- 
sandy beach. On the rocks above this, it was|teen Kroomen, bearing the Heliometer-tube, 
determined to place the observatory. Atday-/Transit and other instruments. The Helio- 
break on the Ist of the Eighth month, the}meter box was lashed to a mast and set out 
work of dismantling commenced, and is thusjon its perilous journey, borne on the shoulders 
described: “ Again the sound of tools were/of eight Kroomen—four in front and four be- 
heard outside Commodore's Cottage, but not,/hind. The other eight carried the lighter 
it seemed to me, with the same pleasant ring,|boxes and acted as a reserve. Strong stal- 
and I longed to run away somewhere beyond | wart fellows they wero, looking like so many 
the noise. However, I bad fortunately little|pillars sculptured in black marble; and we 
time to indulge in fancies. Camp gear, stores,jsaw them start with something like confi- 
earthenware, glass, kitchen utensils, every-|dence. 
thing must be packed before 3 p.Mm., andj “Soon my husband followed in the vehicle 
stowed on board thesteam-launch in readiness|(which by this time I had discovered it was 
to sail at 6 o’clock the following morning. legitimate to call a cart), but what was his 

“T often wonder how we got it done. I|horror, on overtaking the procession, to find 
think it must have been, not only by the zeal-|that these faithless bearers had unswuang the 
ous assistance of officers and men, but by the|box, and were coolly carrying it on their 
stimulus we ourselves received from the in-|heads. This mode of transport looked most 
vigorating atmosphere of sympathy and good unsafe, and he remonstrated, but to no pur- 
will which surrounded us. At all events, be-|pose. ‘Krooboy must carry thing on his head 




















“ For The Friend.” 












































































THE FRIEND. 


would fit our camp, and the croquet ground |content for the first part of the way, but when 
I felt 
‘rooted up’ and miserable; but without a 
doubt that we were on the right way. So, to 


lapse of two months. 
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the plain was past and the clinker appeared, 
his patience gave way; he could bear it no 
longer. The box was accordingly lashed to 
the mast again, amid some grumbling at first, 
but it soon passed off, and a few kind words 
made the shining black faces as genial as ever. 
Then, with slow and careful steps, and with 
much laughing and chattering, the precious 
thing was borne over the rocks in safety, and 
when at last Mars Bay-was reached, its tired 
guardian sighed out in his relief, ‘ All’s well 
that ends well.’” 

Our author says, “‘I am at a loss how to 
convey to any one who has not seen it, an 
idea of what sort of flooring clinker makes. 
Imagine the neighborhood of a great iron 
foundry strewn with the accumulated slag of 
years—some of it in rough compact masses of 
various sizes—some reduced by the action of 
time into a fine powder, ready to be stirred 
into a cloud with every breath of wind.” 

Here they pitched their tents, arranged 
their goods, and made their observations. 
The faithful wife shared in her husband’s 
labors ; and found that watchful nights made 
weary days. She says: “My husband had 
the first watch each night; then 1 took his 
place in the morning, to call him on the least 
appearance of blue sky; and in this way I do 
not think that a single opportunity of obser- 
vation was lost. It was really no hardship 
to be abroad during these lovely nights. The 


stillness of the earth charmed the soul into a 


priceless peace, while ‘ From the door of a tent 


the only splendor came from the mysterious, 
inaccessible stars.’ 
fal in its freshness, and I used to feel less 
sleepy here by night than when the fierce sun 
of noonday shone upon us with all its stupefy- 


The cool air was delight- 


ing power.” 
One morning, “ David was basy with ham- 
mer and saw, making me a work-table out of 


some odds and ends of undressed planks, and 


I was toiling, hot and awkward, ‘ getting up’ 


the first week’s wash, when Hill interrupted 
our labors with the welcome news, ‘ Please, 
sir, the mail.’ Down went hammer and saw ; 
down went the flat-iron and burned a hole in. 


my pet collar. 
“Those unhappy people, who have the 
misfortune to hear the postman’s daily knock, 


will not be able to realize the intense excite- 


ment and delight of mail-day after a newsless 
It was really worth 
waiting for; every little item had gathered 


interest from every salt wave it had crossed, 
and each home-name had won a sweeter tone 
from each hour of silence. 
these letters I know not, nor should I like to 
tell how much time I devoted to the perusal 
of the newspapers. 


How often I read 


“All the male population was aglow for 


war news, and I tried to be interested, but 
could feel little sympathy with Turk or Rus- 


fore sunset, Commodore’s Cottage was ruth-|—he no can carry with pole—get tired.’ Andj|sian, while the tales told of both were so hor- 


lessly pluudered of such of its contents as|so the trembling astronomer was fain to be|rible, that I sickened as I read, and felt thank- 
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ful that the din of battle came across the sea 
to us with a moffled sound. 

“ After the excitement of mail-day was over, 
I set about putting my house in order in right 
good earnest, having been able hitherto to do 
so only by snatches. Outside, great improve- 
ment had already been made by our servants 
and a party of Kroomen. The difficulty of 
getting from one tent to another over loose 
clinker stones was at first very great, and my 
shoes were sadly cut and torn in the process. 
But now, Hill and Graydon had removed 
many of these stones and established a branch 
system of little paths running from door to 
door, which the Kroomen filled up with beau- 
tiful white sand from the beach. The benefits 
of this work were manifold. It saved shoes 
and feet, showed a safe path at night, and, 
best of all, laid the dust to some extent; for 
what I have called sand is not really so, but 
minute fragments of shells and other disinte- 
grated marine matter, worn very fine by the 
action of the waves, and too heavy to be stirred 
by the wind ; hence the advantage of burying 
our dust in it.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend” 
Has Preaching Lost its Power? 

A late Monthly Periodical, published in 
one of our northern cities, contains the senti- 
ment that, ‘‘ Preaching has lost its power,” 
&c. If this be so, it must, methinks, proceed 
from one of two causes, viz: either that the 
preacher has not duly tarried for, and sought 
the anointing Power from on high; or that 
the want of longing, hungry and thirsty 
hearers causes the words spoken to fall from 
the lips a disregarded thing. 

The ever-present, all-subduing, regenerating 
influence of the Holy Spirit of God, diminishes 
not where it is submitted to, neither waxeth 
old. “ His hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save; neither his ear heavy, that it can- 
not hear.” But, on the vontrary, his almighty 
power, and all-sufficient grace are no less ef- 
fectual now for the need of those who call 
upon Him, be it either preacher or hearer, 
than ever they were. 

If then “preaching has lost its power,” 
must it not be from the lack of vitality or 
prayerful application of soul unto and before 
Him who ruleth over all in heaven and in 
earth? in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge; who is able to sub- 
due all things unto himself; and who, when 
rightly sought unto for guidance and wisdom, 
“giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” e 

We have often feared that a deficiency of 
quickening, living, all-conquering faith in the 
Lord Jesus, “the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and a sin- 
cere, childlike dependence upon the inex- 
haustible Fountain of perennial grace that 
flows from Him, lies very much at the bottom 
of this loss of power, this want of a resurrec- 
tion unto life and light, and fruitfalness in 
a day that so obviously calls for weeping as 
between the porch and the altar, that the 
Lord’s cause or people be not given to re- 
proach, nor that the heathen rule over them. 

We are taught by Him who cannot err, 
that if the branch abide in the Vine it must 
and will bring forth fruit to the praise of Him 
who, by the manifestation of bis Spirit given 
to every man to profit withal, is still pleading 
in the heart, and calling all, in the obedience 


THE FRIEND. 


which is of faith in his almighty power, unto 
glory and virtue. Againitis written of the dear 
Son and Sent of the Father in the fulfilment 
of his benign mission of love and mercy upon 
earth, that in one place “He did not many 
mighty works because of their unbelief.”’ 
Hence to make the word preached effectual, 
there must be practical faith in the listener 
as well asin the minister. For even living 
addresses require an attentive audience in 
order that good may be effected. Oh! the 
efficacy of a faith which is “ the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ;” a “faith which works by love to the 
purifying of the heart;” a faith which over. 
comes the world ; and wherewith, again testi- 
fies an apostle, “ Ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 

When the Great Minister of ministers him- 
self was upon earth, there were many up and 
down in Jewry who would not receive his 
doctrine; saying, on one occasion, “ We will 
not have this man to reign over us.” And, on 
another. it is recorded, that though a whole 
city went out to meet Jesus, “‘ when they saw 
Him, they besought Him that he would de- 
part out of their coasts.” May it not be in- 
ferred from this and similar testimonies that 
there has ever been a strong répugnance in 
the unrenewed heart of man to the reign and 
government of the Prince of Peace, and to 
the establishment of his kingdom, consisting, 
when faithfully received, “in righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” with- 
in them. 

If those of that day could not receive or 
would not hear the dear Master himself, can 
we expect that those of this will appreciate 
the ministerial labors of the poor servant? 
Has not truth, to the carnal mind of man, 
well nigh always been a despised and neglected 
thing? Moreover it was declared that “The 
time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall 
they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears,” &. This being the case, well 
will it be for those who profess to minister of 
holy things, so to let their Urim and Thum- 
mim be with the Holy One, that they humor 
not this longing desire for words, but rather 
may declare that and that only which is of 
and from Him; and thus, as was said to Jonah, 
“ Preach the preaching that Ibid thee.” May 
these, as King David did, place the Lord 
alway before them. May they beware of out- 
wardness in their ministrations. May they, 
in a measure of his own authority and power, 
direct the people to Christ the one great 
Teacher; to his anointing that abideth with- 
in and teacheth all things; and to his king- 
dom as a little seed, when first sown, in the 
depository of the heart. A pious author re- 
marks to the effect, that the Lord will have 
no clipping and paring down of his message 
to suit the religious taste of the times. True 
it isin these days, that ‘“‘many run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased ;” but 
is there not cause for apprehension lest amid 
the great show of a profession of Christ, there 
is too little of a digging deep, that the founda- 
tion of the spiritual house may be perma- 
nently based on Him, the Rock. What is 
needed is, a watchfulness unto prayer, with a 
reverent waiting upon the All-wise, the Ever- 
present, the inward infallible Teacher, who 
will then mediately through his servant or 
handmaiden communicate to the people, as He 
sees meet, of the gospel of the grace of God. 


He will not withhold the needed unction, 
neither fail to be mouth and wisdom, tongue 
and utterance; the sling and the stone, the - 
armor onthe right hand and on the left, 
sufficient unto all He calls for at the hands of 
these anointed messengers of mercy, be it 
either to weary and heavy laden, or to dis- 
obedient, unrepentant and guilty souls. 

May then the earnest concern with preacher 
and hearer be, to wait diligently upon the Lord 
for the renewing of their spiritual strength. 
May they both alike in emptiness and noth- 
ingness of self tarry as at the city of Jerusa- 
lem until ‘‘endued with power from on high.” 
May thoy all reverently abide the day of the 
Lord’s coming, that, purged by his refining 
fire as gold and silver are purged, they may 
be enabled, from hearts purified and from affec- 
tions and talents sanctified, to offer unto the 
Lord an offering in righteousness. “Then,” 
as is written, “ shall the offerings of Judab and 
Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in 
the days of old, and as in former years;” and 
the complaint that ‘ preaching has lost its 
power” because of the absence of vitality, in- 
wardness, and strength in the minister, or of 
worldly mindedness, unbelief or indifference in 
the hearer, will no more plaintively be heard 
among us. 


“ For The Friend ” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 
(Continued from page 67.) 

1857. 3d mo. 29th. A comfortable meet- 
ing—how encouraging. I feel the care of 
business to bear unpleasantly heavy apon me, 
yet I believe there is a Power that can pre- 
serve; may the Great Head be looked unto, 
reverenced and obeyed ; He is forever worthy. 

6th mo. 5th. I attended our last Yearly 
Meeting. Part of the time was a humbling, 
trying [season] to those who are livingly con- 
cerned that the will of the Great Head of the 
Church may be done, that He may rule and 
reign in his church, and that we may be en- 
abled to bear our testimony faithfully, as He 
is pleased to require of us, to the precious 
doctrines and testimonies of the Christian re- 
ligion, in the support of which our early 
Friends, in that wisdom and strength which 
alone come from the Great Head of the Church, 
were so wonderfully enabled to suffer for. 
We have been mercifully favored to transact 
the business of the Yearly Meeting, without 
a separation: parting with the comfortable 
hope of meeting again in a Yearly Meeting 
capacity. May those who may be favored 
again to meet to transact the business of our 
Yearly Meeting, experience a being brought 
into a humble, child-like frame of mind, hav- 
ing no will of their own, but sincerely desirous 
that in all things, the will of the Great Head 
of the Church may be done. It seems to me 
that those who act in these important mat- 
ters in their own will, wisdom and strength, 
take upon them a great and fearful respon- 
sibility. 

6th mo. 9th. It ought to be in deep hu- 
mility and feelings of gratitude, that I at- 
tempt to record the unmerited mercies of a 
kind and merciful Master to me a poor, and 
very unworthy‘sinner, unworthy of the un- 
speakable favor. I have for some time past, 
at times, been favored to feel love to my 
Divine Master, which has been comforting, 
precious and strengthening. May it, through 
unmerited mercy, be continued, and may I be 
more given up to serve Him, the Great Giver 















of all our blessings. I believe He is a rich 
rewarder of all who diligently serve Him. 
- What encouragement to all to persevere in 
well doing. The time will soon come when 
our labors and the trials which may be per- 
mitted to come upon us on earth, will end. 

6th mo. 10th. This has been a day of great 
favor, worthy to be long remembered with 
feelings of deep gratitude to the Great Giver 
of all good. There is none like unto Him, 
worthy to be loved and served; loved with 
the whole heart by all the human family, and 
served in all things as would be pleasing unto 
Him. 

7th mo. 8th. I have passed through some 
anxiety on account of the hurry and difficulty 
of collecting the harvest. Have been much 
favored in getting help, (also with) spiritual 
refreshment, although very unworthy; may 
these blessings be bighly valued. 

7th mo. 15th. I feel bound to acknowledge 
the continuation of the unmerited favors and 
blessings of my kind and merciful Master, 
both spiritually and temporally. I have been 
favored with precious refreshing seasons, and 
with sufficient help to collect our harvest, 
which came without my going to hunt them, 
and relieved me of much anxiety of mind in 
getting along with business. These favors 
seem to call for gratitude from me. 

7th mo. 18th. I think something like this 
is the language of Holy Writ, “Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God.” -May my whole de- 
pendence be upon Him who made me, and 
may I improve by the dispensation of his 
mercies. 

8th mo. 6th. I have passed through much 
anxiety of mind, some on account of business 
and a good deal on account of father’s indis- 
position. I have no doubt that these trials 
have been permitted in mercy for my good, 


THE FRIEND. 


little loosed from the world, the fear of,death 
in some measure taken away. May I live 
near to Him from whom every blessing comes, 
and be a fruit-bearing branch, to the praise of 
his great and excellent name. 

12th mo. 13th. First-day, we have in un- 
merited mercy been favored with, I think, 
an unasually solemn quiet meeting, held in 
silence; but I think the Great Head of the 
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shoaler places, or long sandy ridges, where 
the ice would rest on the bottom, greatly 
added to the sum total of the concavities, and 
consequently shoreward expansion of the solid 
body of ice. If now, in these 3 miles of ice, 
one hundred cracks, or seams, were required 
to fully accommodate the unevenness of the 
surface, and—the ice being 18 to 24 inches 
thick—each seam should open one inch at the 


Church ministered to the comfort and help of| bottom, or half an-inch at the centre of the 


some. Great are the mercies of our dear and 
Divine Master; oh, for myself and all others, 
that we may endeavor to live near to Him, 
love and serve Him in the way He is pleased 
to require. 

i (To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
The “ Travelling Rocks.” 

[The observations made by our correspondent 
on the effects of the ice on the lake near which 
he lived, are so interesting, that we cheerfully 
insert his communication. But the theory 
which he advances to explain the facts ob. 
served, it is probable, will not carry a convic- 
tion of its soundness to the minds of all his 
readers. As water always expands in freez- 
ing, and with almost irresistible force, the 
sudden conversion of the surface of so exten- 


thickness, it would make a total expansion of 
50 inches, and so on for a greater number, 
and I have seen a somewhat greater move- 
ment than this, say from 1 or 2 to 5 or 6 feet 
in a winter; but the action was exceedingly 
irregular, being dependent upon so many con- 
ditions, that it was most often absent alto- 
gether. All of these conditions, however, 
went to support this theory. One was, that 
unless the cold came on sudden and severe, 
the whole surface of the lake would not be 
closed up, but a long open central space be 
left in the direction of the outlet, in which 
case no degree of cold there occurring, after 
it bad been left open a few days, was ever 
sufficient to close it, and consequently how- 
ever long and severe the cold, there would be 
no movement of the ice; and even when the con- 
ditions were favorable, if the water was low, or 


sive a body of it into ice, furnishes a source of! beyond the obstructions, the ice would merely 
power and motion, that to some persons seems|shoreup a few feet on the flat shores, and 
sufficient to produce all the “ travelling” of|attract the attention only of the close observer. 


the rocks.—Eps. 

This, so-called “strange scene,” copied from 
the Nineteenth Century, on page 38 of the pre- 
sent volume of “The Friend,” describes a 
similar phenomenon to that mentioned in the 
latter Journal not very long since, with equal 
surprise and curiosity, but is one not un- 
familiar to persons living near shallow lakes 
in cold latitudes. 

My younger years were passed in a locality 
of that nature, and after considerable examina- 


as I have been much favored in seasons of| tion and study, I arrived at a solution—satis- 


close trial. 

9th mo. 25th. Though very unworthy, I 
have in unmerited mercy been much favored 
at seasons to approach Him from whom every 
blessing comes ; may there be more faithful- 
ness and humility in time to come. 

10th mo. 18th. A humbling trying meet- 
ing ; what a poor creature I am; our poverty 


How greatis his mercy! Praised be His great| 
and excellent name, worthy to be honored 
and obeyed by all the human family. 

11th mo. 4th. Our Monthly Meeting held 
at Calo ; a pretty comfortable meeting ; what 
a favor we are not forsaken, and that the 
Great Head of the Church, in unmerited 
mercy, is pleased to enable us to feel his good 
presence in our little meeting ; may the bless- 
ing be gratefully received, and our time and 
talents used in serving Him, as He may please 
to require of us. Oh! the sweet reward He 
is pleased to give to those who serve Him. 

11th mo. 22d. Our meeting, I think, was 
a quite comfortable one; , of Philadel-| 
phia, appeared in supplication. 








factory to myself at least—of the action and 
forces concerned, though there was some di- 


But when the-lake was full up to the frozen 
banks, and bold or rocky fronts were offered, 
there would at times be a grand display of 
the mighty forces at work. The frozen earth, 
with the standing brush and trees, would be 
broken into, and forced up and back, or the 
thick ice be shoved under it, and if solid rocks 
interposed, the ice would break up in long 
triangular ridges of several feet high. I have 
also noticed boulders which happened to lie 
in right positions, with bold fronts to the 
offing, and weighing perhaps 3 to 4 tons, 
where deep ditches could be traced for a num- 
ber of rods out, with a small mound of earth 


versity—or as I then thought—perversity, of|in their rear, or inshore side, and with the last 
sentiment in the neighborhood in regard to} year’s or winter’s movement plainly distin- 
it, such as the action of the wind on the ice,|guishable from those previously made; and 


&ec., but evidently of little or no weight. 


for which singular and powerfal action I was 


Observing that this action, or “shoving” of| able to discover no other sufficient source than 
the ice, occured only after severe and pro-|that named, viz., the superincumbent weight 
is often, I think, caused by our not living) tracted cold terms of several weeks duration,|of the whole mass of ice on the lake, exerted 
near enough to the Great Head of the Church./and generally, too, on a fall condition of the|in the manner described. 


lake, and then not until after some days and 
nights of “volcanic rumblings,’ or loud and 
almost continuous reports from the “ crack- 
ing” of the bard, thick ice, caused doubtless 
by the gradual settling of the water beneath 
through the earth and the other natural out- 
flows; when the immense weight of millions 
of tons of ice on the surface, would of neces- 
sity follow it down for its normal support, and 
thus of course producing a concavity of sur- 
face, as the ice near the shores rested on the 
bottom and could not fall. Therefore as it 
went down in the deeper water, it must break 
or “crack,” and these numerous cracks, open- 
ing on the under side to admit of this con- 


May thanks-|cavity, inevitably required additional space, 


giving and praise be given to Him, from whom|and the ice consequently would be forced 
every blessing comes, who is forever worthy|shorewards with great power, carrying with 


of more than language can express. 


May|it whatever happened to be firmly embedded 


gratitude flow from the bottom of our hearts} in it, such as large boulders, and the accumn- 


unto Him. 
12th mo. Ist. Great are the mercies of our 


lated earth and stones pushed up before them. 
The lake from which my observations were 


Geo. Foster. 
Westerly, R. I. 





For “The Friend.” 
David, and the Psalms. 

In recurring to the history of David, as re- 
corded in the Old Testament, we find that he 
was chosen of God in his youth, from among 
the eight sons of Jesse, and anointed to be 
king in the place of Saul, who had been dis- 
obedient to the Lord’s commands, and whom 
He rejected from being king over Israel. It 
was written of bim: “ The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward.” 

He passed through many sore trials; and 
deep provings and distresses were experienced 
ere he ascended to the throne; and not the 
least among these were, perhaps, the threaten- 
ings of Saul, and his determined efforts to 
seek his life to destroy it. 

Many of the Psalms of David were no doubt 
elicited by his distresses; and have been 


Divine Master to me a poor sinner. I have,|made, was some 3 to 4 miles in diameter, and| banded down for the instruction and comfort 


in mercy, at seasons been favored to feel a from 1 or 2 to 6 feet deep. These occasional|of mankind ; pointing to the alone Source of 
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strength to whom all may apply in times of Promiser himself in his abundant love and 
trouble. ae : ‘mercy to bestow them. 

It was whilst in the caves of Engedi and) The promises of the Lord are sure promises, 
Adullam, where David at times sought refuge they never fuil ; but he who would have them 
from Saul, that some of the most pathetic of applied to himself, must first know a desire to 
his Psalms were uttered; for it was at such|be begotten in his heart to please the great 
times, when encompassed about by his ene-'Giver; and by yielding unto Him true obedi- 
mies, and feeling he had no might norstrength |ence in all things, seek diligently to serve Him 
of his own, that he turned in his distress unto! with the whole heart ; then, when the need is 
the Lord, who only could deliver him from |felt for the application of the promise, and 
the band of his pursuer. He says, in the one|the fervent petition is raised for help, with a 
hundred and forty-second Psalm, fourth verse: | willingness to wait the Lord’s time for the 
“TI looked on my right hand, and beheld, but bestowal thereof, he may, with an hamble 


there was no man that would know me; confidence, trust the Lord for its fulfilment. 
refuge failed me ; no man cared for my soul.” Philada., 9th mo. 1879. 


It was then he cried unto the Lord, saying, 
“Thou art my refuge and my portion in the 
Jand of the living.” And in the sixty-fourth ; 
first, second and third verses, he puts up the 
petition: “Hear my voice, O God, in my 
prayer; preserve my life from fear of the 
enemy. Hide me from the secret council of the 
wicked ; from the insurrection of the workers 
of iniquity; who whet their tongue like a 
sword, and bend their bows to shoot their 
arrows, even bitter words.” 

It was not only with outward enemies that 
David had to contend, for he no doubt knew 
full well the meaning of the language uttered 
by the Redeemer himself: “ And a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household.” Which 
language, though at the particular time put 
forth, may have had a direct outward appli- 
cation, yet it has also its spiritual significa- 
tion ; for there are many who can testify that 
their inward and spiritual enemies are numer- 
ous, far exceeding any of an outward nature; 
and they are ready to exclaim as David did ; 
“Let not mine enemies triumph over me;” 
as well as to acknowledge with him: ‘ Mine 
enemies are lively, and they are strong.” 

The songs or Psalms of thanksgiving which 
were uttered by David, were penned not only 
in times of joy and rejoicing of spirit, and 
when deliverance from outward or inward 
enemies was vouchsafed him; but also in sea- 
sons of great distress. When he felt himself 
to be in the very midst of afflictions and prov- 
ings, he was enabled to give praise unto the 
Lord; saying, at a time when he felt all the 
waves and the billows were passing over 
him ; “ Yet the Lord will command his loving 
kindness in the day time, and in the night* 
his song shall be in my mouth, and my prayer 
unto the God of my life.” And in the fifty- 
seventh Psalm, fourth verse: ‘My soul is 
among lions: and I lie even among them that 
are set on fire, even the sons of men, whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue 
a sharp sword,”—bis praise was unto the Most 
High; for he says,—“I will praise thee, O 
Lord, among the people ; I will sing unto thee 
among the nations. For thy mercy is great 
unto the heavens, and thy truth unto the 
clouds. Be thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens; let thy glory be above all the 
earth.” 

We find the book of Psalms replete with 
the many precious promises of the Most High, 
as transmitted through the medium of some 
of his servants formerly. But these promises, 
as well as the very many others recorded in 
Holy Writ, are not to be laid hold of, or ac- 
cepted as fulfilled promises to the individual, 
until they become sealed upon the heart of 
the recipient, as it may please the gracious 


* The night time of distress and sorrow. 


Original 


AUTUMN. 


Bright spring has gone, and ‘‘ summer past,” 
The “harvest” nearly “ ended,” 

Their dying beauty, wisdom hath 
In Autumn richly blended. 


The “ melancholy days” are here, 
With falling leaves around us: 
The songs which fill the spirit’s ear, 

The changes which surround us— 


Are only harbingers of what 
Has been for countless ages ; 

While care for coming want and cold, 
The thoughtful mind engages. 


I never saw the Autumn flowers 
With bloom more bright and fair ; 
T never heard the song of bird 
More sweetly fill the air. 


And yet, amid it all, there is 
A tone that none can tell, 

A something that the heart can feel 
Is in the word—farewell. 


Not hopeless—for they will return 
In all their former beauty, 

To bless the children who remain, 
And lighten earthly duty. 


But oh ! between this time and then, 
Is cold, stern winter lying ; 

And ’neath the wail of wind and storm 
We see the Old Year dying. 


To feel how little we have done, 
How much has been neglected ; 
To know amid our gathered sheaves, 

Few golden grains perfected. 


No wonder that the old man’s locks 
Are thinned by grief and care ; 
No wonder that his garb is such 
As worn-out pilgrims wear. 


Darkened by frown of frost and shade, 
Shaken by doubts and fears ; 

While the verdant spots on his sunburnt cheek 
Are watered by patient tears. 


And yet sometimes his shroud is bright, 
His raiment white as snow, 

And we would stay his faltering steps, 
And sigh to have him go. 


Not that we love this world so well, 
With all its changeful joy ; 

But we would struggle to possess 
What time cannot destroy ; 


Would know the garden of the heart, 
Where goodly seeds are sown, 

To yield sweet flowers, and bear such fruit 
As Heaven would gladly own ; 


Receive our blessings day by day, 
With thankfulness for each ; 

And from the trials when they come 
Learn lessons they should teach, 


Of patient thought and tender care, 
For those who pass our way, 

A kind and sympathetic wo 
To greet the sad or gay. 


To watch our own enfeebled steps 
To see they heavenward tend ; 
And then with loving anxious eye, 

Watch over foe and friend. 


Remembering most the need of prayer, 
To keep us from all ill, 

And aid us in our weak resolves 
To do “Our Father’s will.” 


Thus could we live, life’s autumn hour 
Would come in quiet gladness, 

And we could view the solemn scene 
With scarce a shade of sadness. 


For know we not there is a land 
Where hope and trust may centre ; 

A changeless joy, of rest and peace 
Where souls redeemed shall enter. 


Selected. 
“HE KNOWETH THE WAY THAT I TAKE.” 


I know not—the way is so misty— 
The joys or the griefs it shall bring, 
What clouds are o’erhanging the future, 
What flowers by the roadside shall spring ; 
But there’s One who will journey beside me, 
Nor in weal nor in woe will forsake ; 
And this is my solace and comfort— 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 


I stand where the cross roads are meeting, 
And know not the right from the wrong ; 
No beckoning fingers direct me, 
No welcome floats to me in song ; 
But my guide will soon give me a token 
By wilderness, mountain or lake— 
Whatever the darkness about me, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 


And I know that the way leadeth homeward 
To the land of the pure and the blest, 
To the country°of ever-fair summer, 
To the city of peace and of rest ; 
And there shall be healing for sickness, 
And fountains, life’s fever to slake. 
What matters beside? I go heavenward— 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 
—London Christian World. 


Cast a Line for Yourself.—A young man 
stood listlessly watching some anglers on a 
bridge. He was poor and dejected. At last 
approaching a basket filled with wholesome- 
looking fish, he sighed: 

“ If now I had these, I would be happy. I 
could sell them at a fair price and buy me 
food and lodgings.” 

“I will give you just as many, and just as 
good fish,” said the owner, who had chanced 
to overhear his words, “if you will do mea 
trifling favor.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked the other. 

“Only to tend this line till 1 come back, I 
wish to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The 
old man was gone so long that the young man 
began to get impatient. Meanwhile the fish 
snapped greedily at the baited hook, and the 
young man lost all his depression in the ex- 
citement of pulling them in; and when the 
owner returned, he had caught a large num- 
ber. Counting out from them as many as 
were in the basket, and presenting them to 
the young man, the old fisherman said: 

‘<1 falfil my promise from the fish you have 
caught to teach you whenever you see others 
earning what you need, to waste no time in 
foolish wishing, but cast a line for yourself.” 
— The Messenger. 


ooo 


There are men who no more grasp the 
truth they seem to hold than the sparrow 
grasps the message passing through the elec- 
tric wire on which it perches. — Norman 
Macleod. 
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“ For The Friend.” 


William Callen Bryant. 


(Concluded from page 70.) 


“Tt is sometimes remarked that Bryant 
wrote little; and, if we have in mind only 
what he bas published in books, this is true. 
If, however, we take into the account his edi- 
torial contributions during the fifty-two years 
of his connection with The Post, he is one 
of the most voluminous writers that ever 
lived. At a moderate average, his editorials 
alone would fill more than a hundred duo- 
decimo volumes of five hundred pages each,— 
a mass Of literature that no American writer 
has exceeded. And, what is more important, 


most of these writings are fairly worthy of 


the name literature, whether we consider the 
topics, ranging through the whole realm of 
public questions for half a century ; the origin- 
ality of treatment, often disclosing the widest 
scholarship and the most profound reflection ; 
or the style, always pure, clear, and forcible, 
and often chastely elegant. Behind this edi- 
tor’s desk there sat a master of many lan- 
guages, a traveller in foreign lands, a student 
of various sciences, a poet of unquestioned 
genius, a moralist of high principles, a critic 
of keen penetration. The man in whom all 
these were united made it a special object of 
endeavor always to write the best thoughts 
in the best manner.” 

“ His attitude on the subject of slavery was 
for a time ambiguous. During the discussion 
of this momentous problem, he paid several 
visits to the Southern States; but there is in 
his letters no protest against the ‘great wrong’ 
of human bondage. He describes Southern 
manners, paints pictares of Southern life, and 
refers to the condition of the slaves, without 
a criticism upon the institution against which 
the agitators of Boston were declaiming in 
tones of thunder. He seemed to them cold 
and heartless, as did also the majority of men 
at that time. But, as we view him now, his 
silence and statuesque impassiveness seem 
like those of Nemesis, mutely contemplating 
the atrocities of men before the falling of her 
avenging sword. He was willing to await 
the ‘appointed time ;’ but, when at length it 
came, he sang the dirge of Slavery in words 
that were gathering force during a long period 
of silence :— 


‘O thou great Wrong, that, through the slow-paced 


ears, 
Didst hold thy millions fettered, and didst wield 
The scourge that drove the laborer to the field, 
And turn a stony gaze on human tears ! 
Thy cruel reign is o’er: 
Thy bondmen crouch no more 
In terror at the menace of thine eye; 
For He who marks the bounds of guilty power, 
Long-suffering, hath heard the captive’s cry, 
And touched his shackles at the appointed hour, 
And, lo! they fall, and he whose limbs they galled 
Stands in his native manhood, disenthralled.’ 


“ Bryant looked to journalism for his bread, 
and pursued it for the greater part of his life 
as diligently as he would have followed any 
other vocation. His poetry was never a con- 
siderable source of pecuniary profit to bim, 
and he held his gift of song too sacred to 
mortgage his inspirations. His associate, J. 
Bigelow, informs us that be never engaged in 
any other business than journalism, never em- 
barked in any financial speculations, and was 
never an Officer of any other financial or in- 
dustrial corporation than The Evening Post. 
Speaking of his industry, he adds, ‘ He was as 
loyal to his profession as it was to him. I 


think it quite safe to say that for five days 
out of every week, during at least forty-two 
of his fifty-two years of editorial service, W. 
C. Bryant was at his editorial desk before 
eight o’clock in the morning, and left the daily 
impress of his character and genius in some 
form _— the columns of his journal.’” 

As illustrating his kindly feelings, one of 
his associate editors says “that he was re- 
quested by the ed¥tor-in-chief to ‘deal ver 
gently with the ;oets, especially the weaker 
ones.’ On one ov-casion the reviewer fell upon 
a sad case of ‘ poetic idiocy,’ and expressed 
his embarrassment to Bryant, saying that the 
book was so poor that there was nothing in 
it ‘to praise, or even lightly to condemn.’-— 
‘No,’ he replied ; ‘ you can’t praise it, of course; 
it won’t do to lie about it: but’ turning the 
volume over in his hand, and inspecting it— 
‘you might say that the binding is securely 
put on, and that—well, the binder has planed 
the edges pretty smooth.’ 

‘“‘In all details he was a strict economist, 
and made economy the rule of the establish- 
ment by his example rather than by precepts. 
Nearly all his editorials were written upon 
the backs of old letters, whith a less conscien- 
tious man would have been ashamed to use. 
His time was carefully economized; and, 
though he had his hours of relaxation and 
literary diversion, no fragment of time was 
wasted. Even his amusements were parts of 
a comprehensive system. 

“ Absolute truthfulness was a law of his 
life. Whatever he said he believed to be true, 
and even ‘his silence was trathful.’ He never 
flattered, and seldom praised. His virtue led 
him almost to rudeness, in the judgment of 
many; and he has been charged with being 
more frigid than gentility permits. His 
friends, however, found him cordial, and at- 
tribute his apparent insensibility to an un- 
willingness to express an interest which he 
did not feel. 

“ As we look back over the half century of 
Bryant’s life as an editor, we learn two im- 
portant lessons. The first is, that the highest 
literary character can be maintained by one 
who is daily engaged in the practical discus- 
sions of his time: the second is, that personal 
nobility of mind, and integrity of life, may be 
preserved in the midst of political contro- 
versy. To have taught these lessons alone is 
a sufficient result for a lifetime of toil and 
sacrifice. 
man may be at once a serene scholar, a pure 
moralist, a faithful citizen, and an active poli- 
tician, may be directed with republican pride 
to the career of William Cullen Bryant.” 

With regard to his Thanatopsis, the author 
of the Life, from which these sketches have 
been drawn, admits the charge of materialism 
which has been advanced against it. He 
says, it “is truly a Pagan poem ; and no one 
can read it, remembering the possibilities of 
a Christian poem on the same theme, without 
feeling that it is. It is without deity, soul, 
immortality, or conscience. There can be 
little doubt, that, when Bryant wrote this 
poem, he contemplated death for the moment, 
from a Pagan point of view. He laid the 
poem aside; it was discovered by his father, 
admired, and published. But it did not ac- 
cord with Bryant’s real views on the subject. 
This is evident from the added paragraph, in 
which he strove to divest the poem of some 
of its harshness. It was impossible for Bryant 
to express his true views in this poem with. 


Whoever henceforth doubts that a} 
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out marring its consistency ; but turn to the 
lines entitled ‘ Blessed are They that Mourn,’ 
and see how Christian faith lifts the veil from 
the future :— 
‘For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.’ ” 
These were the sentiments of his young 

manhood, and time only rendered them more 
precious to him. 


ee 
For “The Friend.” 


Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 5th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and [esta- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specitic directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL Bettie, 
CuarLes Rwoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., 10th month, 1879. 
. QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 

gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 


Auxiliary during the past year? 
2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 


sold by the Auxiliary within the i 
e 


3. How many members, male and 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be dis of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to suppl 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished wit 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

1l. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand ? 


male, are there 


“T like to help people ;” or, what a bit of 
string may do.—A woman was walking along 
a street one windy day, when the rain began 
tocome down. She had an umbrella, but her 
hands were full of parcels, and it was difficult 
for her to raise it in the wind. 

“Let me, ma’am; let me, please,” said a 
bright-faced boy, taking the umbrella in his 
hands. 

The astonished woman looked on with satis- 
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LS 


THE FRIEND. 





faction, while he managed to raise the rather 
obstinate umbrella. Then, taking out one of, 


she had been sick, and the poor woman before 
me had evidently been sick; but one had 


those ever-handy strings which boys carry,|every comfort that love could provide, and 


he tied all the parcels snugly into one bundle, 
and politely handed it back to her. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. “You 
are very polite to do so much for a stranger.” 

“ Oh, it is no trouble, ma’am,” he said, with 
a smile; “I like to help people.” 

Both went their ways with a happy feeling 
in the heart, for such little deeds of kindness 
are like fragrant roses blossoming along the 
path of life. 

We all have our chances day by day, and 
shall one day be asked how we have improved 
them. Almost anyone likes to be helped in 
any difficulty. Are we all as fond of helping 
others over the hard places? If we take the 
golden rule for our guide, we shall not only 
make a great many people glad they have 
ever known us, but we shall ourselves be glad 
in heart. 

You May Never Forget It. 

‘‘T shall never forget tha' poor body. Long 
years have passed away since I saw her. I 
bave had children born, and they have grown 
up and gone forth into the world, and have 
married, and their children are growing up ; 
but that poor woman, with her half-starved 
babe—again and again has it passed before 
my mental vision, and up to the present hour 
it always brings with it a feeling of sorrow. 
Yes; God has forgiven that hasty word; but 
he who uttered it can never forgive himself. 
‘As far as the east is from the west, so far 
have I removed thy transgressions from thee.’ 
So the Lord speaks; and the transgressions 
may be removed, and the sins may be covered ; 
but there the mother was, and I seem to see 
her still. She had broken some sticks out of 
the hedge, bad made a fire by the roadside, 
and was sitting down thereat, warming. ber- 
self and her little babe.” 


the other, from sheer want, had broken my 
hedge to gain a little warmth for herself and 
babe. The contrast was very great. There 
were two mothers and their two babes, and 
who made the difference? That thought 
crossed my mind, and perhaps the verse from 
Dr. Watts did, but I cannot remember :— 
‘““* How many, helpless in the street, 
Half-naked I behold ! 
While I am clothed from head to feet, 

And sheltered from the cold.’ ” 

“Who made one to differ from the other? 
In amoment these feelings had passed through 
my mind. There stood the woman trembling 
before me. My anger was gone, but I could 
not easily pacify the poor creature. I gave 
her some kind words: I gave her something 
more substantial than words; but she went 
on her way trembling as an aspen leaf, and 
methinks [ see her now. God taught mea 
lesson on that day which I shall never forget. 
A spark of pity for sorrowing ones fell upon 
my heart, and burnt its way into my soul. 

“T have sometimes thought, ‘ Perhaps that 
poor woman wasin the covenant of grace, 
and I was a professor. Were we a son and a 
daughter of the Lord God Almighty? Was 


\she a sister of Jesus? Was she my sister in 


Him ‘of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named ?’” 

So spoke my friend; and may God bless 
these remarks to whom He will. May He 
use them to stir up others to avoid hasty 
words, and never let us forget that we have 


I observed that on some larger stones near 
the spot, half a dozen ants stood, looking at 
the work, but taking no part in it. When 
the hitch occurred, and always afterwards 
when there was an obstacle, these ‘surveyors’ 
left their stations, went to the workers and 
then returned to their place of observation, 
They were manifestly directing the operation 
and instracting the laborers; and they as 
manifestly made some communication to the 
laborers, for forthwith these changed their 
plan. They now turned the cockroach on its 
back, and in this position they moved it 
onward triumphantly for three or four inches. 
How? They stood round the corpse at pre- 
cisely equal distances apart and by a common 
effort dragged it forward. They pulled to- 
gether, apparently in obedience to a signal 
from the ‘surveyors,’ just as men shout when 
they want to pull together. 

Another obstacle. Three pieces of gravel 
bigger than the rest lay in their path. What 
to do now? They crept under the carcase 


and lifted it by planting the hind feet on the — 


floor and standing upright, sustaining the 
load with their heads, while a party mounted 
the opposing stone, seized the tail and tried 
to drag the burdenup. Butinvain. It was 
too much for their strength and the load was 








dropped. 

Then the ants that had been directing 
again moved from their places and ran rapidly 
about in all directions, as if seeking some 
more easy passage. Having found one they 


jremounted their post of observation and it 


may be assumed that they gave some intelli- 


all one Father, and that one God hath created |gent orders to the laborers, for immediately 


us.— The Episcopal Recorder. 


Natural History, Science, &ec. 
Intelligence of Ants.—In Nature we find the 
following article contributed by Edward W. 
Cox. 
“T have just been watching with care the 


We speak in our friend's own words. “ Yes,|action of a party of ants, exhibiting an intelli- 


I have made every excuse for myself, but all 
will not do. I lived near the hign road, and 
my fields adjoined it; and again and again 
were my hedges torn and burned by tramps 
as they passed along the road—one party 
first, and then another, and another, kindling 


a fire on a small piece of waste ground ad-jend of the house. 


joining. I was young then, and was often 
vexed, and sometimes angry—very angry— 
but vexation and anger only made the matter 
more unbearable. The remembrance of anger 
cleaves to one, as it has to me, for many long 





gence nearly allied to reason. 


these resumed their hold on the carcase 
and moved it forward in the direction indi- 
cated. 

Similar obstacles occurred four times in 
their journey over the gravel, and on each 
occasion the same proceedings were observed. 
Their patience was inexhaustible. At length 
the body was successfully brought to the 
smooth edge of the wooden shelf, whence it 


Cleaning the shelf in a hot-house, two large|could be dropped to the floor beneath. But 


cockroaches were caught, killed and left lying 
on the small gravel with which the shelf is 
covered. The shelf is four feet from the floor, 
and the nest of ants is behind aslab at the 
When the cockroaches 
were killed very few ants were upon the slab, 
but they must have communicated to others 
the discovery of the treasure, for in about 





\it was necessary to select a fit spot for this 
|purpose, inasmuch as the floor was strewn 


with bricks and plants. In fact there was but 
one open space of about four inches square 
into which the body could be sent so as to be 
carried securely to its destination. To reach 
this spot they had to drag the burden along 
the ledge for a space of 17 inches. In this 


twenty minates a swarm of ants emerged |journey balance was repeatedly lost and the 


from the nest, climbed the wall, gained the 


years ; and, now that the cares of business|shelf, and there, dividing into two parties, pro- 
are laid aside, memory goes back, and the/ceeded to take possession of the dead bodies. 


paths of former days are traversed over again. 
There were hasty words then as well as angry 
feelings: and that morning, from a distance, 
I saw the going up of the smoke, and I rode 
quickly to the spot, and I saw the hedge torn 
and the wood burning, and I spoke to the 
poor woman, who was sitting by the fire. I 
mentioned the policeman and the prison, and 
I threatened the one and the other. In a 
moment she sprang to her feet. She was a 
miserable object to look upon. She stood be- 
fore me, trembling from head to foot. She 
had not time, nor did she care, to adjust her 
dress. The babe was hanging on her bosom, 
which was browned by exposure and want. 
There stood the trembling mother, and there 
I sat on my horse, and the thought rushed 
over me of my own home and my babe, and 
its fond and loving and ailing mother. 


¢ 


The ant was the smallest of its kind; the 
body of its prey was nearly two inches long, 
and half an inch in width. Their purpose 
was to carry these two huge carcases to the 
nest; and to accomplish this it was necessary, 
first, to draw them for a space of ten inches 
over rough gravel, then along a smooth board 
for two feet, then to drop them to the floor 
beneath, then-to drag them over some very 
rough rubble for one foot four inches, and 


carcase would have fallen, but that it was 
seized, held and dragged back by their united 
efforts. At length, having arrived at the 
place where its fall would be upon the open 
floor, it was dropped by all at once loosing 
their hold of it. But previously to their 
doing so, the ‘surveyors’ ran down the wall 
to the floor and posted themselves directly 
under the ledge on which the body lay (four 
feet above them). There they waited its fall. 
[ think their business there was to see if all 
was safe, and the place really fit for the pur- 
pose, and that they made some communica- 


finally to pass them between two slabs of|tion as to the precise spot to be chosen for 


wood into the nest. 
they performed successfully. 
plished thus. 


It was accom- 


They surrounded the corpse of|down. 


This extraordinary feat|the fall, for the ants who bore the corpse 


shifted it two or three times before they let it 
Then all followed, ranning down the 


the dead cockroach and seizing it with their| wall, seized their prey again, and in half an 


mandibles, moved it onward a little way. It 
was lying inclined on its side. When moved, 
the projecting edges of the side hitched into 


Yes, 'the stones and prevented progress. 


hour carried it a distance of nearly three feet 
to the entrance of the nest. 

But bere another difficulty occurred. It 
could not pass between the boards when lying 
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on its back. They turned it on its side and| Don’t, Boys.—Don’t be impatient, no mat- 
tried again. Again they were baffled; the/ter if things do go wrong sometimes. Don’t 
legs hitched. So they turned it on its back) give the ball a kick and send it into a mud- 
once more, bit off the legs, which were carried| puddle, because it would not go straight when 
into the nest by other ants, and then the body| you threw it. Do not send the marbles 
was turned on its side and taken through the} against the fence, and thus break your best 
narrow way into the nest. To me, looking] glass alley, because your clumsy fingers could 
at it with the eyes of a psychologist, all this} not hit the centre. Do not break your kite- 
seemed to indicate the exercise of a reasoning| string all to pieces, because it will not come 
faculty. They devised new methods of meet-|down from the tree at the first jerk. It will 
ing new circumstances. It satisfied me also,|take you three times as long to get it down 
that ants at least have means of inter-com-| afterward. Do not give your little brother an 
munication. The fact of the find was obvi-|angry push and a sharp word if he cannot see 
ously communicated by the discoverers. The|into the mysteries of marble playing or hoop 
workers manifestly acted under instructions) rolling at the first lesson. You were once as 
and obeyed commands.” stupid as he is, although you have forgotten 
Chlorine. —Some recent investigations of| it. 
Prof. Meyer, of Zurich, render it probable} What in the world would become of you if 
that Chlorine may ultimately prove to be a| your mother had no more patience than you? 
eompound body containing oxygen, instead|if, every time that you came near her when 
of an elementary substance, as it bas been|she wus busy, she thrust you off with a cross 
heretofore regarded. word? Dear, kind, loving mother, who never 
Ants.—In Burmah there is found a species} ceases to think of you, to care for you, who 
of small black ant, of which there occur| keeps you so nicely clothed, and makes such 
gigantic specimens differing from the others] nice things for you to eat. What if she were 
only insize. They seem to act as the elephants| to be so impatient that you would be half the 
of the community,.carrying lofds that the|time afraid to speak to her, to tell her of your 
smaller ones cannot lift. Sometimes one of}own troubles at school or at play? Ah, do 
these “ elephants’’ may be seen returning to|not grieve your mother by your impatience 
the nest with several of the ordinary size/and your crossness.—Selected. 
clinging on its back.— Nature. , 
Japanese Naturalists.—As an illustration of 
the advance of Japan in civilization, we refer 
to the report of the proceedings of a Biologi- 
eal Society in the Tokio Times of 5th month 
last. It noted communications on the Botany 
and Zoology of the Bonin Islands. I. Ijima OHIO YEARLY MEETING ; 
exhibited a living specimen of one of the large} Convened at Stillwater, near Barnesville, 
bats called Flying Foxes, from the Bonin|on the 28th of last month—the meeting of 
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Islands. It feeds on fruits, especially the Ministers and Elders having met the previous 
banana. It constantly hangs from the roost/day. The public meetings for worship were 


downwerd; and when abvut to sleep hangs| Very largely attended, especially that held in 
by one leg, spreads its wings, and then wraps|the afternoon. Such occasions, when many 
them closely about the breast, hiding its head] are gathered together, are often times of much 
beneath the membranous folds. exercise to the deeply concerned members of 
Ancient Cave-Men.— The exploration of|the church; and there is evidence that such 
the Beaumes-Chaudes caverns in France huas| Was the case at this time, and that earnest 
brought to light the remains of 300 indi-|cries were raised to Him who is strength in 
viduals, besides a mass of more than 200,000] Weakness, that the honor of his great name 
fragmentary pieces. These human bones were} Might be magnified and exalted over all. 
white, showing no trace of the action of fire,| A letter from one in attendance, says, 
although charred animal bones and fragments| “Quite early the people began to gather about, 
of pottery were found near them, the whole|@and when we got to the meeting-house it 
being imbedded in stalactite and stalagmite| Was already pretty full, and was soon quite 
as hard as marble. The shape of the scull,| crowded, every available seat being occupied, 
the protruding jaws and other peculiarities} While some two or three hundred remained 
of the skeletons showed that they belonged| outside, unable to get seats. The meeting 
to a race differing materially from those who| proved a comfortable one. [Several Friends] 
have occupied France in modern times. spoke, and the people were very quiet—re- 
Advance of the Desert.—1In MacGregor’s|™markably so it seemed to me for so great a 
travels in Khorassan, it is stated that the|multitude. [After meeting,] many having 
barren sands are visibly gaining on the arable| ‘come from far,’ and there being ‘much grass 
land. “The country is, in fact, in the process| io the place,’ I saw a number in groups bere 
of changing from a series of rocky ridges, to|@0d there seated on the green grass, partak- 
one of undulating sandy waste. Yesterday’s|ing of the refreshments they bad brought 
march showed the sand triumphant ; to-day with them. About 350 dined at the school. 
the rocks are still fighting on. This process} Long before 3 o'clock, the meeting house 
of burying is most peculiar, and may be wit-| yard was filled with the people waiting for 
nessed on a small scale in almost any vil-|the door to be unfastened; and as soon as 
lage between this and Yezd. You see the|this was done they poured in and in a very 
sand blown against the wall, gradually getting| Short time every available space seemed oc- 
higher and higher, till it blows over and then|cupied, leaving, it was thought, about 500 
forms a mound in the field beyond, which|outside. It was estimated that altogether 
gradually increases its height till all trace of|there were about 2000 in and about the house 
wall and field is lost, and you have before|and grounds. The Methodist and Presby- 
you a sand-heap. I can quite believe now terian ministers [of Barnesville], both told 
the stories of towns being buried, having my-| their congregations that they would hold no 
self seen the thing on a small scale.” meetings on that day, to allow their members 
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to go to our meeting, which seemed to me an 
unusual circumstance. The meeting in the 
afternoon, it felt to me, was largely owned 
by the overshadowing of heavenly good, and 
Ll trust that many hearts truly rejoiced on 
account thereof.” 

Information received through other chan- 
nels confirms the statement, that these meet- 
ings for worship were seasons of Divine favor. 
Among the subjects pressed on the attention 
of those assembled, were the unchangeable 
nature of true Christianity, to which nothing 
is added, and from which nothing is taken 
away by the lapse of years, but it remains as 
immutable as its Divine Author; the neces- 
sity of knowing the Grace of God to abound 
in us—even that grace by which the apostle 
declared “I am, what I am;” the true posi- 
tion of the Bible as a divinely inspired record 
and way-mark to point us to its Author, to 
whom we must come for he'p and guidance; 
the abounding mercy of our Heavenly Father, 


fold to a sense of their wretched condition, 


the danger of living in a careless, worldly 
spirit. 


Meeting, with certificates, were read. 


vices much satisfaction was expressed. 


committee of men and women Friends. 


afforded. 


burn were appointed as Clerk and Assistant. 


sideration. 


ing was also a profitable opportunity. 


expenses. 


statement. 


of about $5000. 


tions among the members. 


receipts over expenditures. 


who seeks to bring the wanderers from his 


and lead them to return, repent and live; and 


At the meeting for business on 2nd day 
morning, 29tb ult., the minutes of the minis. 
ters in attendance from Philadelphia Yearly 
These 
«ere Morris Cope, Clarkson Sheppard and 
David Heston; with whose company and ser- 


The report from Hickory Grove Quarterly 
Meeting (lowa) requested that some steps be 
taken to provide the primary schools with 
reading books of a more satisfactory charac- 
ter, especially in relation to the subject of 
war. The matter was referred to a joint 


Attention was called to the responsibility 
resting upon those who had children ander 
their care, and the duty of such to be watch- 
fal in instilling into the minds of the children 
proper sentiments, whenever opportunity was 


On 3rd day, Wilson Hall and Abel H. Black- 


The state of Society, as shown by the an- 
swers to the Queries, was brought under con- 
It was said to have been “a solid, 
good time throughout,” in which “much 
weighty counsel was imparted,” “and many 
hearts were deeply contrited before the Lord.” 


The meeting for worship on 4th day morn- 


The report of the Committee appointed to 
build the house in which the Yearly Meeting 
is held, represented that their labors were 
nearly completed, and that the funds within 
their reach were sufficient. to defray all the 


The committee to build the Boarding School 
could not present so favorable a financial 
They reported that owing to in- 
ability and other causes, about $2500 of the 
original subscriptions had never been paid ; 
and that there stiil remained an indebtedness 
It was concluded to attempt 
to raise this amount by voluntary subscrip- 


The report from the Boarding School Com. 
mittee was satisfactory. The financial opera- 
tions of the year showed a small surplus of 


At the last meeting on 5th day, a visit was 
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paid to the Women’s Meeting by one of the|The true remedy for their grievances was an “ intelli- 


ministers from a distance. 
This parting opportunity of those who had 
mingled together in mental exercise, and to- 


gether partaken of the fresh flowings of the 
Father’s love, was a solemn and tendering 


season. 


A large number of Friends were boarded at 
the school building during the time of the! North Pacific, which at its most elevated point is 1,652 | 


Yearly Meeting. 


Scripture before retiring for the night. These 
occasions were seasons of much religious re- 
freshment, and were marked with a deep 
covering of solemnity in the silence which 
followed the reading, though not always ac- 
companied by any other vocal expression. 
The tenderness of spirit manifested by many 
of those in attendance at the Yearly Meeting, 
the large number of the young and middle- 
aged who were attired in the simple costume 
of a consistent Friend, and the weighty man- 


ner in which its business was transacted, | 


were encouraging evidences that Ohio Yearly 


Meeting, isolated as it has long been from Linseed oil, American, 62 a 63 cts.; Calcutta, 65 cts. gress, on the 16th ult. says, that over sixt 
railway have been built during the year. 
bee 


many of the bodies claiming to belong to the 
Society of Friends, is yet under the care and 
protection of the Head of the Church; and 


gent use of the lawful means of protection” 

The elevation above the level of the sea, of some of 
the chief railways of the world, is as follows: Appenine 
line at its highest point is 617 metres above sea level ; 

ithe Black Forest line, 850 metres ; the Sammering, 890, 


ig iron, but 500 tons of puddled bars are included. 4 
he orders now being executed amount to 45,000 tong — 


of pig iron. 

Paris despatch to the Times reports the embarki 
of 2,200 emigrants from Genoa to the United States, 
| The North German Gazette says, Russia has intimated 


and the railway over the Caucasus, 975 metres. The her willingness to permit the destruction of Cabul, but 
tunnel of the St. Gothard line, attains an elevation of | will not allow the annexation of Afghanistan. 


1,154 metres; the Bremnier line 1,367, and the Mont 
Cenis line 1,338. In America the highest lines are the 


| 2,140, and the Union Pacific, 2,513 metres. The highest 


‘point of the railway over the Andes is 4,769 metres | 


above sea level. 

Twelve new cases of yellow fever, and six deaths, 
were reported in Memphis on the 11th inst., making 
the total of cases to that date 1,421, and deaths 425. 

The mortality in this city for the week ending on 

the 11th, was 226. Of whom 146 were adults, and 80 
children—36 being under one year of age. 
Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations for 
Government bonds, on the 1lth. Sixes, 1881, 105}; 
5’s, registered, 102}; do., coupon, 103}; 43 per cents, 
105; 4 per cents, 102}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings were reported at 10} a 
11 cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 7 cts., and standard white, 7} cts. 
for export, and 8} a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 


Lard oil, 51} a 52 cts.; Sperm, crude, 75 cts.; winter, 
bleached, 90 a 93 cts. per gallon. 
| Flour.—Minnesota family, *6.50 a $7; Penna., do., 


$6.50 a $6.75 ; western, do., $6.50 a $7.25; patent, $7.50 


| It is stated that 60,000 ewt. of rails have recently 
been bought in Germany for the United States. 
The Official Mercury states that 5,062 animals have 


It is the practice for these’ metres above the level of the ocean ; the Central Pacific, died of rinderpest in Southern Russia since the begin- 
to gather together and listen to a portion of 


ing of the year. 

Japan.—In the reception of Gen. Grant, at Yoko- 
/hama, a son of Dr. Knox, of Elmira, now a missionary 
in the Mikado’s Empire, writes: “The streets were 
packed with people, and [ heard it frequently remarked 
that there had never been such a crowd in Yokohama 
before. What a change a few years have made in the 
ideas of the people! Nineteen years ago a tanner was 
a moral and legal outcast in Japanese society. Even 
his murder could claim no redress. Per contra, nine- 
teen years ago the Mikado was a god and most piously 
veiled from the eyes of the vulgar crowd. And yet 
jlast week the man who nineteen years ago was a tanner, 
rode in open view of the crowd, with the Mikado, who 
‘nineteen years ago was a god—while the Japanese 
army marched by, paying them both equal honors.” 
| Mexico.—The message of President Diaz to his Con- 
miles of 
here has 

n a considegable augmentation of telegraphic com- 
‘munication, an increase of schools and number of pupils, 
and an improvement in the financial situation of the 


that He is mercifully pleased to furnish it! $8.50. Rye flour, $5.25. Corn meal, $2.85 per bbl. Government. Peace prevails over the entire Republic. 


with ability to uphold, with a good degree of | 


dignity and steadfastness, the priaciples, prac- 
tices and testimonies of our religious Society. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Since Ist of 8th mo. to the present 
time, the fall of rain has only amounted to 1.13 inches, 
1.12 of which were in 9th mo. During the last eight 
years the monthly average has been 3.67 inches ; and it 
is frequently the case during the three autumn months 
the fall exceeds that average. The long drought is 


causing considerable inconvenience in some sections‘of pound. 


our country. The Potomac river is said to be lower 
than for thirty years. The water in the canal is so low, 
boats can carry but two-thirds of a load. The creeks 
and wells in the vicinity of Petersburg are drying up. 

Croton water is so expensive that several New York 
manufacturers have sunk artesian wells, from which 
they get a cheap supply of pure, cold water. A few 
hotels and manufactories in Philadelphia also have 
artesian wells. The Scientific American says, the water 
rates in New York are so heavy, that the cost of water 
for running a steam engine in that city, is about two- 
thirds the cost of fuel. 

The production of crude petroleum in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields, for the first eight months of 1879, was 
12,386,497 barrels, against 9,810,327 barrels for the 
same time in 1878. On the 31st of 8th month there 
were 11,585 producing wells, an increase of 11 per cent. 
on the previous year. The production for 8th month 
was 1,869,052 barrels. 

The Prison Labor Commissioners of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, met on the 10th inst. 
in New Haven, to consider the best way of improving 
the system of labor in prisons so as not to compete with 


honest labor. It is stated that a uniform report on the tion of rent, there would still be much disquiet as to the | mo, 1879, Exizapera L. Evens, in 


subject will be presented to the Legislatures of the States 
named. 

A despatch from Washington says : The Indian prob- 
lem promises to be one of the most important questions 
to be considered at the next Congress. Some time since 
Congress called upon the Treasury Department for in- 
formation as to the amount of money that had been ex- 
pended for the Indian service since the beginning of 
the Government. The result of the research shows the 
amount to Ist of 7th mo. 1879, to be $181,000,000. The 
estimated number of Indians now living is 800,000. 

The life saving stations on the New Jersey coast, 41 
in number, were ordered to be equipped for winter 
service on the 15th inst. In addition to the usual life- 
saving apparatus, each is to be supplied with a new 
— lamp, invented by yee ent Harens, which, 

e says, “will keep lighted in the heaviest gales, and 
warn off mariners at a distance of two miles.” 

Frederick Douglass is reported to have reiterated his 
views against the negro exodus from the South. He 
says the negroes should stay where their labor is wanted, 
and the climate and habits of the people are congenial. 


Grain.— Wheat unsettled and higher. Sales of 18,000 
| bushels at $1.32 a $1.40. Rye, 80 a 82 cts. Corn, 56 
ja 59 cts. Oats, mixed, 38 a 38} cts., and white, 39 a 
42 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 80 a 90 cts. ; mixed, 
65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 85 a 95 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle.—The market during the week has been 
dull, and prices show no improvement. Extra, 5} a 54 
cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts. Sheep— 
The market steady, and prices well maintained: sales 
at 3a 4} cts., as to condition. Hogs, 5} a 6 ets. per 


Foreign.—The land troubles in Ireland are proving 
very serious, and Parnell’s (M. P.) visit and speeches 
throughout that country have had the effect of fanning 
the flame. The Pal! Mall Gazette of 9th mo. 30th, says : 


The complaints of the [rish tenant farmers are mostly | 


genuine; that they are for the moment unable to pay 
their rent, and that they believe in their right to remain 
on the land in every event. They are fresh from the 


exhortations of the most popular politician in [reland, | 


to stick to their homesteads at whatever consequence. 
If the general refusal to pay rent is followed by a whole- 
jsale eviction, this again will almost certainly be fol- 
lowed by a series of agrarian murders; and unless the 
Irish executive is prepared to support the landlords by 
measures amounting to little less than military occupa- 
tion of a large part of the country, the landlords will 
have to choose between virtually conceding the tenant’s 
claim to fixity of tenure, or giving the signal for an out- 


| break of something hardly distinguishable from civil | 


|war. The anti-rent agitation is only one among other 
/symptoms of the general unrest of Ireland. For the 
moment it is the most urgent, but, even if the worst 
pinch of the distress were relieved by a general reduc- 


condition of the country. The Dui/y Standard of the 
10th inst., says: Infantry will be stationed throughout 
every available portion of county Mayo, Ireland. 

The cost of the English elementary schools, last year, 
was $19,577,250. They instructed 3,154,973 children. 
The French elementary schools, during the same time, 
instructed 3,823,000, and cost $13,630,000. 

The area of British India, exclusive of native States, 
is 899,341 square miles; the number of inhabited houses 
37,043,524, and the population 191,096,603. The areg 
of the native States is stated at 575,265 square miles, 
population 49,161,540. 

Despatches on the 12th inst. from General Roberts, 
commander of the British forces in Afghanistan, state 
they have taken possession of Cabul. On the 6th they 
encountered the Afghan army, and during the follow- 
ing three days, several engagements took place, but no 
hard fighting is reported. 

Daring the present week, 5,000 tons of iron have 
been shipped from the River Tees to the United States, 
and a further shipment is to be made. The shipments 
have hitherto consisted almost exclusively of Cleveland 


The President declares himself against a re-election. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Sesston opens on Second-day, Eleventh 
month 3d. Parents and others intending to send pupils 
will please make early application to BENJAMIN W. 
Passmore, Sup’t., Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa., 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 

| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
| Managers. 

Diep, at his residence, Cropwell, N. J., 2nd of Third 
mo. 1818, Souomon L. SAuNDERS, in the 41st year of 
his age, a member of Cropwell Particular and Upper 
Evesham Monthly Meeting. 

——, at her residence, Cropwell, N. J., 2d of Sixth 
month, 1878, Lypra SAUNDERS, in the 97th year of her 
age, widow of Solomon L. Saunders, a member of Crop- 
well Particular and Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. 
She was faithful in the attendance of meeting even in 
, her advanced age, desiring the preservation of that love 
and unity which is the true bond of peace. Havin 
borne many trials and much suffering, yet accepting all 
with patience and resignation, believing all things work 
together for good to them who love the Lord ; careful 
that her day’s work might keep pace with the day; 
waiting for the change as a shock of corn fully ripe to 
be gathered into the Heavenly garner; we ehevs she 
is now reaping the reward of a well-spent life. 

——,, at her residence, Marlton, N. J., 25th of Second 
the 67th year of 
her age, widow of the late Thomas Evens, a member and 
joverseer of Cropwell Particular and Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting. By the removal of this dear Friend 
a void has been made in the hearts of many to whom 
she was endeared, but these have the consolation that 
their loss is her eternal gain. She was ever —, to 
assist the poor and afflicted in their distress. A short 
time previous to her death, being called upon for aid 
again, she remarked, “ What have I to = to-day ?” 
| quickly adding, “the meal has not wasted in the barrel, 
neither has the oil in the cruise failed.” 

——, at his residence in this city, 9th mo. 7th, 1879, 
Jacos W. Fry, in the 71st year of his age ; 

And on 9th mo. 26th, 1879, Resecca W., widow of 
Jacob W. Fry, in the 69th year of her age, consistent 
and esteemed members of Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord—they 
rest from their labors and their works do follow them.” 
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